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ately observed in that stronghold of conser-
vatism and has-been-ism, the City. There they
stand out, and wandering about it the other day
I had some trouble in finding my way. When
I knew it, Crosby Hall was standing where it
was built, and in those days it still held many
traces of the hard gloom and mouldering dinge
in which Dickens presented it. There were still
numbers of dens below ground in which ill-
paid clerks worked for small firms under all-day
artificial light. There were dusty garrets up four
pairs of stairs in which six or seven people
worked together. Light, in its narrow alleys,
was so hard to come by that they tried to trap
it by means of sheets of glass projecting from
each window- Many of the side-streets, which
housed hundreds of offices, were as slumnxy as
a court of King's Cross or Haggerston, The
general impression left with me, after the short
time I spent there, was of fustiness, superannu-
ated gloom, and cramp; plus, of course, the
tight-lipped commercial spirit which took no
account of these things so long as it could do
business. One quarter of its life in those days,
I should imagine, happened underground. Men
worked underground, and when*they went
out to lunch they again went underground.
Almost every building had a basement, and
It was always  in use.  On a summer day,
one could look down through gratings, and